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• EXPLETIVE DELETED: A STUDY OF LANGUAGE USAGE 

Assuming that the principle reason for the use of language is to 
communicate, the study of profane language seems inherent in the discipline 
of communication. Cameron (1973) reported that in large samples of everyday 
speech every fourteenth word contained some form of profanity. Since a 
significant amount of language usage can be classified as profane, then it 
follows that by studying profane language and its relation to communication 
much could be learned about human communication. Thus, the objective of 
this study is to extend the research findings of profane language usage. 

After reviewing the literature, it became apparent that a relatively 

smajl amount of research had been completed on profane language. The lack 

of research is probably best supported by Montague (1967) when he said: 

"Swearing constitutes a species of human behavior so 

littTe understood, even by its most devoted practitioners, ' 

that an examination of its lieaning and significance is 

long overdue," 

Hence, the objective of this study seems justified because of the high 
frequency of usage, its obvious relationship to communication, and the lack 
of extensive empirical research. 

The related literature, although limited in scope, provides a starting 
point for this study. The Cameron study (1973) established the frequency 
of profanity, Baudhuin (1971) found that a speaker who used no obscenity 
had higher source credibility (dimensions of character and authorita.tlveness) 
than speakers who used either high low obscenity, Bostrom, Basehart and 
Rossiter (1973) studied the relative impact of excretory, religious, and 
sexual obscenities, Xheir study revealed that sexual obscenities were the 



most offensive, and that excretory obscenities and religious words were the 
least offensive. Mabry (1974) studied only sexual vernacular, but developed 
the dimensions of abrasive, technical, abrasive-expletive, latent and 
euphemistic. He found that abrasive and euphemistic profanity was used twice 
as much as the other three factors. Religious identification also appeared 
to have a profound impact on language usage. Females with strong religious 
beliefs used sexual vernacular significantly lesr than males. 

Although some of the effect questions have been answered by previous 
research, the relationships between frequency of usage, types of profanity 
and the social environment has not been established. In short, empirical 
evidence of the social norms pertaining to the use of various types of 
profanity has not been investigated. This s.tudy represents a beginning effort 
to establish the norms of profane language usage in the hope of providing 
a normative baseline for future effect studies. 

By answering the^research question: What social situations are most 
conducive to ,the use of which types of profanity?, a set of social norms 
can be developed to anchor future studies. Once the profane language usage 

i 
I 

norms are established, the use of profanity can be studied in relation to 
attitude change,, source credibility, small group behavior and other important 
variables ±n the study of human communication. 

In order to answer the research question effectively, three categories 
were established in which profane language might occur. First, the general 
social situation was divided into three areas: (1) sex relationships, (2) 
friendships, and (3) public-private social situations. Within the general 
social situations specific categories of the relationships between individuals 



were categorized as: (1) same or opposite sex, (2) alone, close friends^ 
casual friends and. strangers, and (3) private, semi-public, and public. 
The general social categories with the specific social categories within 
them seemed to make up the social environment in which communication and 
profanity occurs. The profane language usage was divided into the three 
categories of excretory, religious, and sexual already established by Cameron 
(1969). By determining the differences in frequency of usage per the general 
and specific social situations as well as the types of profanity used, the 
norms of profane language usage should be established and the research ques^tion 
answered. 
Measure 

Measuring profane language usage is a difficult task since many inter- 
vening variables interfere with the measurement in both the experimental 
and field types of studies. In= lieu of a better instrument and to begin to 
establish the norms, a self-report measure vas developed to start the research 
in the hope that more effective methods can be developed later to crosscheck 
the results of this study. The questions on the measure used a scale of 
usage: to a very little extent, to a little extent, to some extent, to a 
great extent, to a very great extent. The scale was pretested on twenty 
subjects and appeared to be clear and distinct to those subjects. In the 
completed measure, each subject was asked to estimate his profane language 
usage in each of the three categories of profane language (excretory, religious 
and sexual) in reference to the general and specific social situations 
described earlier. 



Design, Sample, and Procedures 

jo . ■ ■ ~ 

I The design of the study was obviously descriptive in nature as the 

1 

design became a one group assessment. Students ranging in age from 17 to 25 
j<iere tested after being selected intact from classes that v^ere representative 
of the University of Nebraska student body. Sex, major, and class standing 
appeared to also be representative. .of University of Nebraska students. The 
86 Ss^ were tested at two testing periods with 43 in each group. 
Analysis • 

The responses ranging from a very little extent to a very great extent 
were treated as a five point scale, and the means were calculated for each 
general and specific social situation^as well as^ the particular type of 
profane language. Four one-way analyses of variance were used to determine 
* the differences between: (1) the type of profanity used in the total 
population, and (2) the type of profanity per general and specific social 
situations. When a significant F occurred the Newman-Keuls multiple comparison 
test was used to determine the specific differences between categories 
(Ferguson, 1971). The alpha level was set at .Oi to insure that, the differences 
that occurred would be meaningful. 
Results 

All four ANOVAs were significant at the .01 level. The analysis of the 
types of profanity, used by'the total population indicated that the use of 
excretory profanity was higher than the sexual and religious types (see 
Tables I and II) . 
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■ TABLE I 

ONE WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 3 TYPES OF PROFANITY 



Source of 
Variation 

Between 

Within 

TOTAI, 



Sum of 
Squares 

16.3X1^ 
2476.763 
2493.075 



df 

2 

2296 
2298 



Variance' 
Estimate 

8.155 
1.078- 



F Ratio 



7.560^ 



*P<.01 



TABLE II 

Q VALUES FOR NEl^MAN-KEULS MULTIPLE COMPARISONS: 
3 TYPES OF PROFANITY 



Sexual 

Religious 

Excretory 



Sexual 



Religious 
3.24 



Excretory 

5.41^v 
2.16 



*P<.01 



When the social situations were analyzed per types of profanity many 
differences occurred (see Tables III, IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII). Significant 
differences occurred between same sex and opposite with all three types of 
profanity v/ith same sex being the higher mean. When the private category 
was compared to semi-public and public a significant higher mean was recorded 

o 

in the private category on excretory and sexual. However, the only difference 
with religious prof anity .was found between private and public. 

The use 9f religious profanity was significantly lower when the Ss , 
^ere aJLone than when they weregiV/ith close friends.. The alone category 
prodoced no differences with the excretory and sexual types when compared 
with close friends. Also, no differences occurred when casual friends and 
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the alone category were compared. However, when the, alone category was 
compared to strangers all three types of profanity were used less. 

Between close and casual friends there was no difference on excretory, 

but .'^religious and sexual were higher with close friends than with casual 

-J 

friends. Once again, a higher use of profanity (all three types) occurred 
with close friends than with strangers. No difference was reported in 
regard to sexual profanity between casual friends and strangers. However, 
a higher frequency was reported with religious and excretory profanity wi6h 
casual friends as opposed to strangers (see Tables III, IV, V, VI, VII, and 
VIII).' 

TABLE III 

CME WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE:' 
EXCRETORY PROFANITY IN 9 SOCIAL ENVIRONMENTS 



Source of 
Variation 

Between 

Within 

TOTAL 



Sum of 
Squares 

165.90 
644.10 
810.00 



df 

8 

760 
768 



Variance 
Estimate 

20.7375 
.8475 



F Ratio 



24.469* 



''P<.01 
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TABLE V 

ONE WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
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RELIGIOUS PROFANITY 


IN 9 SOCIAL 


ENVIRONMENTS 




Source of 


Sum of 




■Variable 




Variation 


Squares 


df 


Estimate 


F Ratio 


Between 


101. 6i 


8 


12.702 




'T^ithin 


720.39 


755 


.954 




TOTAL 


822.00 






13.302* 
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TABLE VII 



ONE WAY ANALYSIS «0F VARIANCE: 
SEXUAL PROFANITY IM .9 SOCIAL ENVIRONMENTS 



Source of 


Sum of 




Variance 




Variation 


Squares 


df 


Estimate 


F Ratio 


Between 


228.749 


S 


'36.094 




Within 


596.010 


757 


.787 




TOTAL 


824.760 


765 




45 . 8448* .• 



*P<.01 
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Discussion . o 

The resuPts of the study seem to be clear as the analysis did not 
produce any contradictory , results . The higher frequency of excretory pro- 
fanity across all serial situations establishes the first social norm that 

(1) excretory profanity, in general, is used more than religious or sexual. 
Another norm can be established from the private and alone. categories. 

(2) Profanity occurs at a higher frequency v^hen a person is by himself and/or 
in private. The third norm is (3) less profanity is used in the presence 

of strangers than other social situations. 

These three norms plus the specific instances found in the results 
seem , to answer the research question and, hopefully, will provide a normative 
baseline for future effect studies. However, some qualifications must be 
placed on this study since it was a beginning effort. First, the population 
investigated was compri/sed of college students, which not only limits the 
generalizabtlity of the norms to college students, but those of a specific 
age group. Thus, the study should be replicated with other age and occupational 
groups for final conf irmation^of the norms. Also, a regional qualification 
must be placed on the results since only University of Nebraska students 
were included in ^^the population. Second, the measure was self-report and i 
mail forms of error could have occurred. Although several protection methods 
were used (high alpha level and a large N), the results should be cros's- 
checked with another type of measure. ^ 

With the two qualifications in mind and replibation called for, the 
objective of this study still seems to be accomplished: that of establishing 
profane language norms for research purposes. In fact, several research 
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projects can be developed from the establishment of the norms in this 
•study. One idea would be to investigate the effect on attitude change when 
one or more of the norms are violated. Also, the specific effect on source 
credibility could be substantiated as an extension of the Baudhuin (1971) 
study. Another possible investigation would be the effect on small group 
behavior when the norms are violated or reinforced. Many other research 
questions could be asked and answered about communication and its relation 
to the absence or presence of profanity. 

Probably more important, the hope of this project was to stimulate 
research on profane language, and if the establishment oi the social norms 
developed in this study does generate more research, then this study has been 
successful . 
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